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OBSERVATION. 


HE aſſiduous endeavours made to ſpread the 
1 Kknowledge of this practice, fo generally uſe- 
ful to ſtates and mankind, has produced its recep- - 
tion, and led to the forming of inſtitutions for 
diſpenſing its benefits to the unfortunate, in the 
following countries and places: from the city of 
Amſterdam, in Holland, where it took its origin, and 


ſoon became known throughout the Republic and 
the Netherlands; it found its way ſouthward to Italy, 
and was received by the boards of health at Venice, 
Milan, and Padua, The King of Naples ordered 
it to be connected with the purpoſes of the Great 
Infirmary in his capital: his majeſty's example was 


followed in the cities of Florence, Legborn, and 
Genoa. At the ſame time it was encouraged by the 
_ regency at Hamburgh, from whence it got through 
Germany. The late Empreſs Queen of Hungary 
gave it protection, and directed it to be made 


known in her extenſive dominions; and the cele- 


brated phyſicians of his preſent Imperial Majeſty, 
are recommending the obſervance of its rules. 
_ While firſt gaining ground from Holland, it was 


introduced into England, where it made good pro- 


greſs, and brought forth ſeveral inſtitutions, that 


in London being the principal, and one of the moſt 


proſperous in Europe. The practice and its mode 
of treatment reached Scotland, and both were or- 
dered to be publiſhed” by the board of 'police.--- 
Ireland was not tardy e of her ac- 


uaintance with the ſub early did it reach 
rance, where the endeavours and ſueceſs of the in- 


ſtitution at Poris grade wars it to be accepted in all 
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and ſhewn it the way, an ahe 
on the other to Swiſſerlund. It has likewiſe pene- 
| trated into Spain and Portugal, as the; caſes tranſ- 
mitted from thence do prove. In the northern 
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mne provinces of that kingdom, not leſs than an 


. i 


been founded there, 
hand to Flanders, and 


regions, the Empreſs of Ruſſia has ordered the prac- 
tice 2 to be adopted: and the kingdoms of 
Sweden and Denmark have received it. Lo Europe. 
alone, the attempt of making the method of treat- 


ment known, has not been confined'; opportunity 


has from time to time deen taken.to make e ad 


and, ſince the peace with America, a perſon of ſcience 


and reputation, well informed in medical matters, 


| is gone to eſtabliſh the practice in that great con- 
tinent. In another direction, ſome perſons, well 


convinced of the univerſal utility of the treatment, 


have taken the inſtructions, with them to the E 
Indies, and intend to tranſlate and diſſeminate them 


in that vaſt, range of country. 
The aim of the preſent end 


2 - 


vour, is to eſtabliſh. 


the belief, that this practice is capable of affording 


reater benefits, than have hitherto been reaped 
2 it; and a hope being entertained, that be- 
lief will be inculcated by reading theſe inſtructions, 
they are, for the ſake of general diſperſion, given 
gratis to all thoſe who like to forward the uſeful 
intention; eſpecially ſuch who have the conveni- 
ence of ſending them abroad, and who are thus 
invited to ſhare the ſatisfaction of teaching man- 
kind the art of ſaving numberleſs individuals, loſt 
without that aid, and remaining victims to the 


wo map accidents that heretofore have ſwept away a 
conſid 


erable part of every community on the face 
of the eb. ben ee 
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HE firſt humane attempts to recover perſons 
1 | that were but apparently dead, having been 
made upon drowned ſubjects, and attended with 
ſucceſs; the treatment that produced ſo happy an 
effect was publiſhed; and as it came to be believed, 
from experience, that men ſeemingly dead from 
drowning could be brought to life again, much good 
enſued from promoting the practice. But although it 
ſoon became evident, that other accidents which pro- 
' duce the ſame appearance, ſuch as hanging, ſtrang- 
ling, ſuffocating, were alſo remediabſe by a treat- 
ment nearly ſimilar; and the mode of that treat- 
ment being likewiſe made known, in addition to 
that of the drowned ſubjects; it did not follow, as 
Was expected, that the latter diſcovery made as 
much impreſſion as the former; and thence the 
increaſe of thoſe benefits has not been ſufficiently 
obtained ; perhaps becauſe the latter accidents hap- 
pening within doors, do not ſo frequently come 


N 


to the knowledge of the public. Nevertheleſs, as 
experience has repeatedly proved, that relief can be 


adminiſtred in ſuch caſes, it is highly requiſite to in- 


5 7 all men, and exhort them to remember, that of 
thoſe accidents of the latter deſcription, as many 
ſubjects may be recalled to life, as of the former; 

nay more, thoſe caſualties taken together being 
more numerous. And the better to enable perſons 
humanely diſpoſed to diſplay their compaſſionate 

feelings towards their diftreſſed fellow-creatures, 

the neceſſary inſtructions are here again publiſhed 

in a manner diſtinctly applicable to the different 
occurrences. 58 C6 

In the occaſional uſe of the following directions, 

now extended to a greater variety of caſualties 
and caſes, it is recommended, to chooſe and put 


in practice, ſuch only as ſuit the circumſtances of 


_ ſituation and accommodation on or near the ſpot 
_ Where the accident happens. Many recoveries 
| having been obtained in the moſt inconvenient 
ſituations, the hope of ſucceſs cannot but en- 
courage thoſe who meet with opportunities of 
rendering thoſe eſſential ſervices to individuals and 
to the community, to exert themſelves, and excite 
others by their example, to merit the commenda- 
tion of all humane and generous minded men. 
Thoſe who have compaſſionate feelings for the 
misfortunes of their fellow-creatures, will more 
readily be induced to attempt the rendering of 
ſuch ſignal good offices, when they are informed 
that inconteſtible facts prove it to be in the power 
of every one to give that aid, which, in the 
moment of diſtreſs, may tend to reſcue à life, 
that without their aſſiſtance would be loſt, The 
effectual ſervice is to be rendered at the inſtant, 
_ - by the perſon. who firſt diſcovers the unfortunate 
N 5 ſufferer, 
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endeavour to keep fluid/the blood that congeam 
in the veſſels duri . 


only be conſidered deficien 


1. — 620 


Adee ſor he can more ſucceſsfully exetihim- 


ſelf in an immediate attempt for relief, chan at 
hazard to run in queſt of ſome perſon. fuppoſed 


to be poſſeſſed of more ability than himſelf. He 


might loſe in the ſearch that only moment in which 


he could be fortunate enough to kindle up to 2 
blaze, the ſpark of liſe then yet eee as he = 
probably, by the immediate ae of 


interrupt the tate of reſt hon, e 4 and 


the ſuſpenſion of breath. 
bleſſed with: fucceſs, ren- 
humane endeavours, - a 


probability 
rs the attempt of 


: dur own by every individual to another in par- 
_ ticular, and to ſociety at larg 


.--- Thoſe therefore, ; 
who: neglect or decline _ —_— ſuch aid, will not 
t in an eſſential point 
of etre „but in ſome meaſure as acce 520 


the ; death, by allowing the laft 


would, upon the leaſt refle&ion, willingly allow 
to be laid to his charge; even under the prejudice that 


none but medical men can adminiſter relief in ſuch 


critical fituations, as itis aſad-apology for the loſs of 


alife, to ſay that the medical aſſiſtant came too late. 


After this ſerious exhortation to individuals for 
their immediate aſſiſtance to fave flecting lives; 
an earneſt repreſentation may with equa] pojrng 
be made to certain collective bodies, to 


them to grant an aid of the moſt efficacious kind, 


that hitherto has been wanting 


to this beneficent 


inſtitution. Pariſh work-houſeg are by their na- 
ture receptacles of relief for ſufferers :\ they are in 


general conveniently diſpoſed, and commonly pro- 


vided with uſeful hands 2 materials. When any 


un of the kind, hereafter deſcribed, happens 
| A 4 out 


e tife 1 a reproach which no man 


* 
8 ' 


out doors, in or near a town that has a"'pariſh 
work=houſe, every perſon on the ſpot will be ready 
to make application to it for the reception of the 
caſual ſufferer; and as it may happen, from a 
want of power in the keeper, that an abſolute re- 
fuſal of admiſſion be given; it is hoped, and ar- 
dently wiſhed, that thoſe houſes; by concurrent 
reſolutions; will be declared open for the immediate 
and conſtant reception of ſuch unfortunate objects, 
in order to let the e; around feel the ſalutarx 
effects of this beneficiaſ practice 
A meaſure ſo humane will reflect honour upon 
the directors who bring it to bear: and if they, or 
any other ſet of men, united in habits of friend- 

| hip, would go a ſtep. farther, and form them- 
ſelyves into a ſmall ſociety for ſpreading the kno-w-- 
_ ledge of this diſcovery, and encouraging the practice 

ſet forth in theſe N they would render a 


moſt eſſential ſervice to the community, without 


engaging into much expence; there being no 
doubt of their finding, among the wealthy ane 
_ Charitable in the pariſh, contributions ſufficient to 

purchaſe the few implements requiſite for the par- 


ticular operations, and ſomewhat more to diſtribute. 


by way of recompenſe among the uſeful aſſiſtants. . 
Experience ſhewsthatencouragement of this kind 
is neceſſary: for although the feelings of the human 

heart are naturally compaſſionate towards perſons | 
in diſtreſs, and that : thence a propenſity ariſes to 
give them aid when in danger; yet accidental 

conſiderations: often counteract thoſe feelings, and 
prevent the adminiſtration of the aid ſo immedi- 
ately wanted in eritical ſituations; but the thought 
of a reward to be got for an exertion, removes 
conſiderations and apprehenſions, and brings forth 
the full effect of what is required. * ; 


„ 7 
this kind need not be great in the country; a trifle 
given directly, upon the performance of the ſervice, 
proves acceptable and ſufficient. . In London indeed 
they are more amply diſtributed ; but expences run 

there upon a larger. ſcale, and contributions Leng, ; 
no more than equal to the demands, the fund 
cannot be thought to anſwer beyond the limits of 
the bills of mortality. The ſurrounding counties 
therefore have nothing to expect from it; and con- 
ſequently every market town, or at leaſt each 
county town, ſhould have its ſociety to provide 
ſome fund, though ſmall, for implements, and to 
recompenſe ne vir. „„ 
A few gentlemen in Holland, at their own 
expence, laid the foundation of thoſe humane 
ſocieties, which, from their extenſive and ſalutary 
effects, have ſpread over a great part of Europe. 
why ſhould not an example ſo generous. be imitated 
by the liberal people that inhabit the different parts. 
of this kingdom; by thoſe whom providence bleſſes 
with afluence ? Every community, great or ſmall, 
might contrive to find the means to reſcue from the 
grave a number of individuals, who, from the 
various accidents to which life is, expoſed, fall 
victims to premature death. No difficulty remains 
to eſtabliſn the practice any where; it is now 
offered in inſtructions ſo plain, and unconnected 
with medical matter, as to be intelligible to the 
meaneſt eapacity, and practicable by any perſon. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


For the Practice of recovering Perſons 5. 
appear ſuddenly to die, from various 


ay 
DROWNING. 


A ſoon as the drowned body i is MOT it 1 "= 
4 carefully be conveyed, extended upon a 


Hand-barrow, a ladder, or ſome Jong board, to a 
barn, a ſhed, or other place under cover, where 


no houſe is near enough for its reception, It muft 
there be laid out upon a table, a broad board, or 
a bench, in a floping poſition, the head higher 


than the feet; it is then to be ſtripped, laid in a 


blanket, or horſe- cloth, and carefully exam . 


to ſee whether any parts be hurt z as ſuch parts that & 


have received injury muſt be ſpared, and the treat- J 


ment in regard to them be conducted with tender- 
neſs and caution. 


The bodies of drowned per 


immediately be well 
dried, placed i in a temperate air, and rubbed with 


dry and warm flannels, with other cloths, or a 


fleſh-bruſh. If d rubbing does not ſoon prove 
efficacious, then ſome ſpirits are to be ſprinkled 
the rubbers; the ſpirits thus uſed are volatile 


3 Hie of ſal ammoniac, hartſhorn, or eau-de-Juce, 


with brandy, rum, or malt ſpirits. The 


parts to be ru d with * are the back- 


*. 


— 23292 — 


rſons, encrally found | 


65 ip 9 


done, the bes, belly and breaſt, the 5 of 
the hands, and ſoles of the feet; other parts to be 
chafed with the above-named ſpirits, are the 
temples, ears, and neck. Theſe fits! are hot 
do de applied in profuſion. 
The mouth and noſe of ne 5 rſons are 
often filled with mud or froth, that muſt be cleared 
away with a gooſe feather, or by repeated injec- 
tions of ſome luke-warm water, ten, or aromatic 
infuſion; the body being laid upon its ſide, that 
the liquid may eaſily run out: there is no need to 
wrench the } 5 ner with violence when they 
ſeem cloſe Reed, as the = and cheeks offer room 
enough for introducing the fluid. 

If a Tmall degree of. t be obtained from *. | 
bing alone, a Every becomes very promiſing, 
and the body ought then to be laid in a bed (where 

it can be 520) in a blanket, between two healthy 


perſons, undreſſed, who are to continue rubbing, 


and gently agitating it, to encreaſe the heat to a 
natural ftate;---But if the firſt degree of heat be 
not produced from diligent rubbing, then dry heat 

is to be added, in bed if poſſible, by ſtone bottles 

_ filled with hot water, and wrapped up in flannel ; 
heated tiles or bricks, fo wrapped up, but uſed 

with precaution ; alſo hot ſand in baps, laid near, 

but not to touch, the fides, the hands, and feet; 

a a number of cloths, alternately heated, put eſpe- 
cially about the head, the neck, and the coldeſt 

rts ef the body, and renewed as they cool, will 

Fas ewiſe prove of fervice, 

The introduction of air into the body is prac- 
tiſed two different ways, and tends either ta blow 
up the lungs to renew circulation, or to ſwell the 
inteſtines to produce motion. The attempt to fill 

the lungs | is made * the noſe, and requires a par- 


tiewlarly 


2% 5 r 


WA 
4 I © 


barrel. To convey t 
wooden clyſter-pipe, or a leather ſheath of which. 
the point was cut off, have been firſt inſerted, and 
into them was then put the ſmall end of the pipe, 

| e or 


ticularly conſtrued pipe, (page 23, fig - T.) one 
end of Ge fits the noſtrils, 's: g the other re- 


. eeives the nozel of a ſmall clean bellows, that ate 
to be worked cautiouſly and ſlowly, while the 
mouth is kept ſhut, and the throat is gently preſſed 
back, to make the air take its right coutſe down 
the wind- pipe, and not into that which leads to 
the ſtomach. . When this operation is well per- 
formed it may prove of good uſe, but it is difficult, 
and without the pipe it is ſearce practicable, for 
the bellows do not well fit the noſe, and when ap- 
plied to it one noſtril muſt be kept ſhut. , Farther, 
the trial is not to be made with the breath oſ the 
operator, which is become noxious and unfit to 
enter any lungs again. The other practice is done 
by the fundament, where the bellows can be more 
eaſily applied; yet precaution is to be uſed, not to 
injure the part, as will be ſeen hereafter, fig. 2. 


In both operations, while the bellows play, the 


volatile ſpirit, or eau- de- luce above deſcribed, put 
into a- warm tea- cup to make it riſe, is to be held 


9 


The more ſtimulant vapour to be blown up, 
when common air does not ſuffice, is the ſmoke of 


tobacco. for ſtrong bodies, or of ſome aromatic 
herb, as r mint, or roſemary, for the weaker 
ſort; it is done by bellows, called fumigators: but 
where theſe are not at hand, it can be done with a 
common fmoking pipe filled-and lighted, of which- 


the bowl is put. into a common clyſter bag; or by 


two pipes inverted on each other, and held by a 


piece of ſtrong paper, 1 ſa "app 


\ 


n 
or the nozle of the bellows,. to avoid hutting the- 
part into which they were introduced. (Sce the 
- drawing page 23, fig. 3, 4. 
While air, vapour, or ſmoke, is introducing 
into the body, the belly muſt be gently pe ps: | 
preſſed upward with the hand; and the operation 
muſt be repeated and continued for a length of 
time, until ſigns of life appear. When thoſe. 
are obtained, attention is then required, to go 
on ſlowly,, and to give heat and motion by de- 
grees; but not to overpower, by haſty endeavours, 
aà body then in ſo weak a condition as to be hurt 
by every inconſiderate attempt. It ſhould at that 
time be kept in gentle agitation, by means of the 
blanket upon which it lies. The noſtrils and 
throat are to be tickled with a crow feather; and 
powders or ſalts that provoke ſneezing may then 
de uſed. The temples, ears, and neck, are to be 


chafed with the volatile ſpirits above- mentioned. 


mixed with brandy or common ſpirits; ſome #nc- 
ture of caſtor, or peppermint water, or other cordial, 
ought then to be put into the mouth, by flow de- 
grees, a tea ſpoonful at a time, and allowed to go 
down before another be given. * 
Tue ſigns of returning life generally obtained, . 
are as follows: ſmall contractions of the muſcles 
of the face, the eye- lids, or other parts of the body; 
alight red colour appearing on the lips and checks; 
ſome faint and irregular pulſation in the heart and 


blood veſſels; a kinder feel of the fleſh; and a 


little glow of warmth ſpreading over the parts. 
Fhoſe are followed by greater degrees of the ſame 
ſymptoms, by ſome ſpaſms, eſpecially in the throat, 
which are ſucceeded by a viſible diſtreſſing anxiety; 
a puking and purging, a groaning, and a violent 
head ache, of which they complain as ſoon as they 
recover ſpeech. 5 | | No : 


( 14 ) 47 30 
NO time can be limited for the continuance of 
"hy neceſſary treatment ; it muſt be perſevered in, 
without diſcouragement, till life be recovered ; or 
till it plainly appear, from à very long train of 


fruitleſs endeavours, that no kind of change is ob= 
tained. -The fpace of fix hours, or more, has 


aſſid uouſly been employed to obtain the firſt 
of life, which have been followed by a app re re- 
covery, that has largely rewarded the trouble, and 
afforded the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of having 
reſcued from the grave, ſubjects valuable to their 
families and friends, or to the community. =» 
The ſigns of death, called certain, are never- 
theleſs ſo uncertain, where no deſtruction of parts 
is found, that none can fafely be deſcribed here; 


| leſt from prejudiced belief, They ſhould tend to 

prevent trials, or relax the ardour of operators, 
ud offer an excuſe for allowing a recoverable pa- by 
7 ent to die. 


Jo 75 uſt, ſhould be avoided, 
he moſt dangerous and irremediable yy 7 
4 of doing what is wrong in critical fitua- | 
tions, renders it eſſentially neceffary to warn acci- 
dental operators againſt ſeveral practices introduced 
by ** or Followed from a want of laß 


The conduct to be neld with newly „ 


perſons, is to keep them quiet; moderately warm; 


to give them ſage and balm tea, and when they 
incline to ſleep, to make them drink wine whey 
with ſome drops of laudanum, to allay the irrita- | 
tion raiſed throug out the body.---As ſoon as they 
can take food, to Dee them with nou- 
riſhing things, ſuch as eggs mulled with beer or 

wine and ſpices, and to bread without butter. 
: 5 things that ive vigour, are to be thought of 

given in moderation; and al] that weaken and 


6 


ledge of the nature of the ſubject. A body ia 
which life is ſuſpended, is in a thorough ſtate of 
weakneſs, and whatever is e e 5 | 
recovery muſt be gentle in proportion, roug 
and forcible Ms. 5 will encreaſe the degree of 
weakneſs, by deſtroying totally that latent quality 
with the loſs of which all hope of ſucceſs vaniſhes. 
An opinion generally prevalent, that drowned 
bodies contain a quantity of water in the ftomach 
and lungs, is from facts erroneous: a body does 
not receive water inwardly during ſubmerſion; 
if it did, it would in time be ſpecihcally heaviers 
but the contrary is proved to be its ſtate after lying 
ſome days under water, for it then becomes buoy- 
ant, and floats. As to the lungs, they contain 
only a little froth which cannot be extracted, but 
will become fluid TT eee 8 
to be freely reſtored. What may be in the ſtomach _— 
need not be forced out; and therefore recourſ | 
ſhould not be had to the cruel attempt of rolling 
the body on a caſk, of holding or hanging it up b 
the feet, or otherwiſe ſtraining and bruiſing l. 
Such uſage prevents recovery, brings on diſcharges 
of blood, and haſtens dea. 


GENERAL RULES for «ll CASES. 
R VBBING, called friction, muſt be conſidered 

& as a molt neceſſary and moſt efficacious mean of 
recovery; it makes the ſmaller parts gently and 

- alternately preſs upon each other, and by repeatedly 
bringing them into motion, regenerates a moderate 
degree of heat, requiſite to the renewal of life. It 
is to be done with attention and conſtancy, not 
haſtily or in a rough manner, or with things that 
hurt the ſkin, as very coarſe cloths, dry falt, 
„„ 5 Rnaettles, 
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nettſes, &c.. becauſe in that manner it ſuddenly 
_ excites ſo much heat from irritation, as to overpower 
the faint remaining principle of life, and deſtroythe _ 
elaſticity or ſpringy quality in the ſmalleſt parts, 
the deſtruction of which leaves not the leaſt pro- 
ſpect of benefit to be reaped from other attempts. 
The degree of application in all, operations, muſt 
de ſuited to the ſtate of weakneſs of the body, and 
be ſlowly augmented, as it takes effect, otherwiſe 
/// ot of 2276's 
It is known in hotter elimates, that rubbing; 
prefling, and as it were kneading the parts affectec 
with numbneſs and pain,. produces a free circu- 
lation, gives freſh vigour, and removes the ailment. 
As the ſucceſs expected from a mild treatment, 
depends upon the degree of ſpringineſs and irrita- 
bility ſtil} remaining in the delicate conſtituent 
parts of the body; attention muſt be had, not to 
uſe means of a relaxing kind, ſuch as baths, either 
wõuarm or of vapour; the application of warm water 
in bladders; the immerſion into brewer's grains, 
or other warm and moiſt applications; all which 
keep the body in a ſtate of inaction, and deſtroy elaſ- 
ticity and irritability upon which motion depends. 
As to bleeding, a ſerious caution muſt be given 
to avoid it: the body under. the circumſtances of 
any of the accidents here enumerated, is in a ſtate. 
fully as weak as in a ſwoon, from which it cannot 
be recovered by farther weakning, as by bleeding 
and other evacuants, that lower the feeli 1 
benumb thoſe powers that ſhould be 8 and 
are collectively to act as the remaining agents 
then ſtill in nature's ſtore to reproduce motion. 
Evacuant means are nevertheleſs often, as haſtil y 
as improperly uſed, from the want of a moment's 
thought to recolle& others more fuitable 1 ral 


2 


* 


(es | 
tate of the diſtreſſed patient. If thoſe petſons. 
5 * that the principle of life is in a great mea- 


' - fare in the blood, and actuated with it; they can- 


M1 1 * ſtill or firft ts be liquid; they would not 
HY fo 


not be led to diminiſh! the quantity, while they are 
to aim at availing themſelves of the energy of the 
whole. If they would confider the miſtaken no- 
© tion, that blood ſtagnated in the veins, can ſooner 
be made fluid, by drawing off that part which -" 


Ive to bleed, and empey the veſſels, at the riſk 
of their collapſing.---An 
the contrary. and hurtful effects of bandages and 


3 (often upon arteries and veins of the neck) 
1 


where circulation is to be produced; and of the 


3 th 
. 


if chey would recollecrt 


obſtruction they offer to the performance of tee 


neceſſary operations here preſcribed ; they would 


have nothing rational to enduce them to venture 
upon bleeding: but, on the contrary, they would 

de convinced that, where it has been performed in 
the beginning of à tteatment, thoſe 1 


deen reduced to ſuch a degree cn 
the proſpect of a n vaniſhed: and that 
when done, even without the immediate appearance 
of bad effect, upon ſubjects in ſome meaſure re- 
called to life, and from the miſtaken indication of 
a hard and irregular pulſe, proceeding from froth. 
in the lungs, and a general uritation raiſed in the 
body, for which bleeding is not a proper remedy ;_ 
it did then ſtill ſo conſiderably lower them, as. 
to make their recovery very tedious, if not doubt- 
ful: and farther, that where it has not directly 
ſhewn that bad effect, which would have proved 
irremediable, it then offered but ſingle inſtances of 


momentary ſtrength ſuperior to the drawback made 


upon it, and hazardouſly ventured at a moſt critical 
time, when the aim might ſafely have been at- 
tained by 2 mild opiate. | Emetics 


1 
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of weakneſs, that | 


Emeties are as improper. as | bleedings for if 
they be got down by art, before reanimation takes 
. place, they do not operate; and if Apr afterwards, 
13 they produce faintneſs and ſickneſs, which weaken 


5 * motion of . heart and lungs, and conſe- 
6% ently backe very. And farther, while 
* here is no call —— 4 45545 ſtimulant to empty 


"the Romach, it would be cruel. to add diſtreſs fo 
| for. are ee ee at the Been 
3 Vinegar and other ſour "dings, but too cm- 

. A have an effect contrary to what is 
. from them z they harden the, parts to in- 
13 bie, and augment the diſpoſition in bodies 
I reſt to congeal the blood, while thoſe: 
© » -akcahes.(of the ſpirit of fal ammoniac and "5:6 1 "=o 
| eg! nennen A 
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2%, ns eircumſtances 3 the Gy Ben 
—_— 11090 Found wet, or often chilled ; and the rn MY 
tt © "That it is generally met with before it is quite TA 
The n erefore, can only differ in thoſe 
= wo reſpetts, the cauſe of ſuſpenſion of life being 
= - the fame 3 a ſtoppage of breath, and von- 
_—_ eq vent fu preſſion of circulation, 1 
3 ; When and ſubje&s have been found before a 
length of reſt 15 congealed the blood, made the 
body ſtiff, and deprived it of all feeling; ſucceſs 
"Has attended the ufe of the means alre » pointed 
out; and they are therefore recommended to be 
followed, with the precaution of not letting the 
* lie 200g 4 at reſt 1 in any poſture, - 
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1ES E accidents, ſomewhat! of à different 
nature from thoſe above-mentioned, proceed = 
commonly from breathing noxious vapours, ſtag - 
nated and foul air, unfit for reſpiration, and that 
op the play of the lungs. ' The ſame effect ariſes 
from ſu] tons exhalations, the fumes of arſenic 
Charcoal, and bituminous fuel. From air pent up 
in vaults and cellars, wells, and other places under 
Ire dep Ky from eſe where dend hes 
Such caſualties have been dented i the fat- 
mer, and always without artificial heat, when 
the body was not chilled. And in addition to the 
means already ſet forth, after the firſt þ ax mr 115 
of life were diſcovered, and recovery came PLEA 
ſtowly, it has proved efficient to plunge the body e 
repeatedly into cold water, or elſe to throm cold — 
Water upon it in ſmall quantities at a time, but 
by affiduous repetition for a length of time, in ind . f | 
doping poſition above deſcribed, as an erect po TY 
ture would be dangerous, the lifeleſs. parts ws 
ber reſtrained or eh and eee 
Other. | 
Should any one think that bliſtering 1 
pi pings as ſtimulants, might be of uſe in tering l = 
tele; he muſt; be reminded, that thoſe. means do vi 
not operate while the actions of life are ſuſpended; = 
and be informed, that when motion is in a degree 
recovered, they will not produce the effect of thoſe 
"i . chat are here recommended. 14 
: 12 have the deceptive quality of ee | 
yet they cannot effect that to a great degree; for HR 
LA do not 80 * 7 up into the — * i 
F of 8 | we | | 


iN F 9 
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wie dut if chey did, they ſtill would act as wards; 


which are deemed improper in all violent appa- 
rent deaths: 'beſides they, like the former, produce 
no effect, till the return of life, and then would 
N impede other N enen 4 
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LO TOs”. We dC s C ©. LD. 124} bas tonne 
„Venn e whole body is ſeized with intenife 


V cold, or all over frozen, it is 'feldofn'ſuc- 
3 but when it is only partially 
Fo, or then the treatment that affords a 
eure, is the 1 of the coldeſt water, of 
now, or of ere ice, to the affected part, re- 
8 peatedly y, till a glow be obtained, after Which the 
1 —_— ſhould The allowed quietly to recover. 
| - FElafticity; can thus be reſtored, and heat pro- | 
Auced gradually, While the raiſing of a greater 


the principle of life and bring on a ſtate of mor- 
tification: experience ſhews that froſt bitter limbs | 


. are loft wc A expoſed” to heat. 14s ee 
N 0 - V. ee 
wy -8TR OKES of LIGHTN ING. 


T "HE SE ſtrokes are generally followed by 
abſolute death, leaving the body in a whol y 
1 | | aeg ſtate. When they happen to be leſs violent, 
1 | or only partially affecting, leaving cauſe to think, 

_ = that life is but ſuſpended, then ſome of the Sore. 
| . ſtimulating means uſed in a free circulation of air, 


= may prove efficacious ; eſpecially cold water thrown. 
= « the ee as s preſcribed for ſuffocation. 


VI. CASUALTIES. 


degree (of heat) by other means, would deſtroy 
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-  Exrpxcrs or VIOLENT PASSions, 


A LL thoſe accidents are, without loſs of time, 


{ A. to be treated with, rubbing. and. ſtimulating _ 
means, and in a temperate, but not hot air. The 


volatile ſpirits and ſalts are here eſſentially re- 
- quifite; and of the cordials recommended, the 


tinfture of caſtor will be found moſt efficacious. 


SURFEITS are relieved by emetics ; the eaſieſt 


and ſpeedieſt in operating, is made with five or 
fix grains of tartar emetic, diſſolved in half. a pint - 
of warm ſoft water, a, away the ſettlement, 


and taking the clear water 


y a tea-cup full at a4 
time, till it operates ſufficiently. . Active clyſters 
are alſo of uſe in theſe caſes. After the ſto- 


mach is ſufficiently cleared, the reviving means 
preſcribed for recoveries, will become effectual. 


The accidents happening within doors, can be 


more eaſily and conveniently treated; and other 


means, not applicable without doors, may be 
tried; ſuch as electricity, and the introduction of 


depblagiticated air, and application of other late 


diſcoveries, of which nothing more need be ſaid, | 
in general inſtructions like theſe. But in all treat- 


ment of accidents that happen in a cloſe room, the 
patient muſt be moved into a pure and cool air, 


the application of beat being then imp 


roper; 
1 
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er care muſt be had got to leave the body to 


ome thoroughly cold, as that ſtate would be 
as hurtful as an over degree of hñat. 
To treat children expiring in convulſiue fe, in 


a] fwoonings, and upon diſcovery of their being over- 
laid, entle and conſtant av; | 


1, ding, moving about 
in a blanket, chafing the temples with ſpirits, 


holding volatile ſalts o the noſe, and giving a few 


drops of hartſhorn ſpirits. in water, prove often 
ſufficient to recover them. Such trials } ſhould 
always be made, as many can be brought back 


from thoſe ſtates of apparent dean. 
Where ſomewhat mildly ſtimulant is wanted 
for tender ſkins, the ſpirit of hartſhorn, or the 
volatile ſpirit of / ammoniac, mixed with ſome 
fine olive oil, makes a ſopy ointment remarkably 


efficient, not only for rubbing, but for application 
6s e pie. on 
A proper attention to theſe plain rules, eſpeei- 


ally to that of not allowing the patient to remain 


in a ſtate of reſt, which makes all tardy attempts 


become uſeleſs, will in all probability fave a num- 
ber of lives that are in danger of being loſt with- 
out aid; and will likwiſe determine doubtful ſitua- 


tions in families, when bedridden patients appear 


to die. Trials ſhould be made upon all perſons; 


when they expire, to determine whether any life 


be left in them: the nurſes, or other attendants, 


ſhould immediately uſe ſome of the above directed 
means, and continue them for ſome time; by 


ſuch prudent precautions they would no more be 
_. liable to the reproach of having anticipated the 


period of death, by drawing away the pillows from 


Ander the head, or laying out the body, while a 
ſpark of life remained in it. A farther cauſe of 
great aaxiety- and apprehenſion would alſo be re- 


| moved 


Us (23) 1 
moved by ſuch precautions, that of confining per- 
ſons to a coffin, and committing them to a grave 


before they be moſt undoubtedly dead. 
Theſe inſtructions 


poſed in the plaineſt language poſſible, to convey 


a clear meaning of what is neceſſary to be known, 
either to be done or to be 22 without 


embarraſſment from terms of art. 
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being intended: for the uſe of 
perſons who have not ſtudied the ſubject, and may 
e unacquainted with phyſical matters; are com- 
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1 2 . me; 
= Fig: þ T*, pipe to convey ait through the 
; N37 noſe, is a piece of tough wood, a- 


bout five inches long, two and a half broad, and 
one and a 1 of the form here delineated: 
convex on the upper ſide, and ſcooped out the 
under, to fit the mouth and Er ge . g.the 2 
tubes for the noſtrils are carefully r 


Pair of bellows : the noſtril tubes are bored with 
a a ſmall bit ſtraight down ane inch and a half; and. 
| che channel of communication is bored from rg 


2 up to B With a bit equal to the N of a mall N 
1 


Br + ſhoulders DD flanting to B; but theſe making. 
openings through whi 1 the air would eſcape, they 
. muſt be tightly corked up at the ſhoulders, The | 


2 


af ao. 


the bellows 2 10 and the piece appears cut 

throug h the middle, to thew the channel of con | 

duRtion diſtinly. _ 
A leather tube, ſhaved like a ſhort two pronged 

| fork, might anſwer the ſame end, but would be of + 

mes difficult and coſtly conſtruction. = 

1s a heath of a FOE? ar ſcifſats, | open at the 1 . 


* 7 3 


| 
[ point. . 

| | The other figures are too gray WT _ 
| want  fefeription. c 7 * S | 2 4 we = 4 . 


The conduit for the air, is made by boring from A I 


15 
13 
[- 
lower part is cut up at A to receive the nozle of 40 e 
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